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THE RELATION OF EDUCATION TO 
THE WORK OF THE CHURCH.* 





BY PRESIDENT BENJAMIN TRUEBLOOD, OF 
PENN COLLEGE, IOWA. 

The movement originated and carried 
forward by Christianity is nearly univer- 
sally conceded to be the greatest, the 
most far-reaching and wonderful that 
human history records, and the years are 
still adding toitsgrandeur. Judged either 
by its purposes or by its results, Christi- 
anity stands unique and unapproachable. 
If it were possible to think away its results 
and leave it simply an unfulfilled purpose, 
a dream unrealized, its intrinsic greatness 
could not but force its claims upon every 
understanding, for Christianity is the 
supreme appealto reason. Thestatement 
of this purpose is ali the evidence needed 
in support of the claim here made. For 
there are some things so self-evident, ap- 
pealing so directly to the constitution of 
the soul, that their intellectuai acceptance, 
at least, is certain, if they ever fall within 
the range of the eyeof reason. The light 
is distinguished from darkness without 
any debate. 

Whatthen is this great, self-commending 
purpose of Christianity ? Briefly stated, it 
is the redemption of the world from moral 
evil. More at large: To enlighten the 
morally ignorant and thus open to them 
the way to a high and noble life; to 
assist the fallen and degraded in rising by 
the powerful motives of forgiveness, hope 
and help; to rid the soul of bondage to 
evil principles and low desires, and to 
give it a new life in harmony with the 
eternal principles of,the moral law; to 
introduce the law of ‘ove into all the re- 
lations of man to man, and thus to estab- 
lish justice and equity everywhere; to 
remove all forms of social and political 
evil—-slander, hatred, lust, theft, murder, 
quarreling, fighting, slavery, social and 
political inequality,—national animosity, 
—war; to establish a perfect state of 
human society in which virtue, honor and 
lofty attainment in knowledge, wisdom 
and the fear of God should glorify every 
hearthstone ; to fit men to meet, with 
confidence and joy, the opening door to 
the future life, questionings and surmises 
about which have rarely failed at times to 
stir and agitate the soul; this, expressed 
in short and meager words, 1s what Chris- 
tianity from the first proposed to do. A 
purpose, than which it is difficult to un- 
stand how a greater could be conceived 
by any mind. Every element that ought 
tobe in it is there; every defect that 
could mar its suitability is absent. It is 
to the credit of humanity that wherever 


—_—— 


*Read before the Friends’ Educational Conference at 
Havertord College, Seventh mo., 1888. 





this purpose has been made known it has 
had such a wise intellectual acceptance. 
It can scarcely be said that it is to its 
credit that so many who have seen and 
confessed the supreme perfection and 
beauty of Christianity as a system have 
gone no further. 

If Christianity—when judged by its re- 
sults—seems less than when judged by its 
purpose, this is because its legitimate re- 
sults can not appear except where men’s 
minds heartily accept it and make it the 
ruling motive in all their thoughts and 
deeds. This is the rule for everything 
high or low in human life and character 
where freedom and choice play the leading 
roie. Given any motive, however noble 
and elevating or base and injurious, and 
it hes utterly unproductive until it has 
found a lodgment in some man’s free 
spirit and received in a measure the con- 
secrated energy of his being. If the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion had been 
accepted by all as fast as they heard them, 
the world would have been redeemed a 
thousand years ago, and would now be 
blossoming as the rose. In addition to 
being accepted by but few, speaking com- 
paratively, it has had to make its way and 
wield its influence in the face of mighty 
and long-continued opposition. But even 
thus its results forbid that it be overlooked 
or despised. In fact, take away its results 
and you take away all that is best in the 
civilization of our time. You can not 
philosophize away, nor ridicule away, nor 
neglect away the fact that modern progress 
has been greatest, steadiest and most un- 
erring where Christian life has been deep- 
est and Christian work most fervid. The 
two streams are parallel throughout their 
entire course, and have gained in breadth 
and volume equally. The coincidence is 
too wide and deep, and continued through 
too many centuries, to be accidental. 
Neander wrote from what he knew Chris- 
tianity had already so gloriously begun, 
not from a guess as to what it might do, 
when he said that through its mightall the 
threads of human development which had 
hitherto been kept apart, were to be 
brought together and interwoven in one 
web. 

But it is not my purpose to enter into 
this subject at present, but simply to allude 
to it incidentally and by way of introduc- 
tion. Far be it from any one to claim 
that Christianity has done all that it might 
have done under fair conditions. or that 
it is to be judged exclusively from this 
side. A fulfilled purpose in every indi- 
vidual life that has ever submitted to its 
benign and sanctifying power, Chris- 
tianity is still in its relations to society and 
the world a comparatively unfulfilled pur- 
pose. Great as is our century (the Chris- 

tianized portion of it) it is still nine-tenths 





pagan and walking in darkness (eighteen 
centuries having given nowhere the faint- 
est signs of change for the better in those 
lands into which have not entered rays of 
light from evangelized countries). Whole 
tribes and nations have remained up to 
our time as rude in the arts of life and as 
stagnant in religious and intellectual life as 
when Abraham left the plains of Chaldea 
and went forth a stranger into a Godless 
and faithless world to lay the first founda- 
dation-stones of modern progress. Chris- 
tianity, Christian civilization and education 
have before them a vast unfulfilled mission, 
both at home and abroad. For our own 


Christian civilization, good as it is, greatly 


needs both further Christianiziog and civ- 


ilizing, while in the great forest of moral 
and intellectual darkness that stretches in 
dismal monotony through all lands, only 
a little corner has been cleared and par- 
tially. tamed. 

What is the relation of our religious 
education to this great unfulfilled mission 
of the Christian church? (No question 
may be more legitimately discussed on an 
occasion like this in a college founded on 
Christian ideas. ) 

First, This redemptive work for the 
world ought to be the central and leading 
purpose for which weeducate. All Chris- 
tian systems of mental training have grown 
up around this idea, and find in it both 
their highest justification and their inspir- 
ation. They need no lower motives to 
give them vitality and permanence. 
There is, in fact, no lower legitimate 
motive whose influence is not greatly 
strengthened through this. Elevating in 
itself, it communicates its spirit wherever 
it moves. All education of the better sort 
has its purpose, or at least some of its 
most elevating purposes, above and beyond 
self. Self-culture must never be mistaken 
as culture for self alone, for the best 
results to self can never be obtained except 
where self is in a measure forgotten. 
Even secular education is founded upon 
and led by the idea of the public good, 
something above and beyond self. Patriot- 
ism, state and national development and 
honor, municipal purity, order and growth, 
these are the principles which have built 
and which ennoble our public schools. 
Rob your secular schools of these elevating 
and inspiring aims and you will have 
wounded them beyond healing. The 
world is selfish enough already. Turon 
the eyes of your sons and daughters 
inward upon themselves and tell them that 
they are training for themselves alone, 
and you will, by almost the whole power 
of your education, have sharpened their 
greed, pride, vanity, exclusiveness; and 
will have thrust down through incalcula- 
ble spaces the great thought of the brother- 
hood of humanity which has been s'rug- 
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gling upward through many difficulties 
under the litting power of a nobler con- 
ception. 

The ancient idea of education regarded 
too exclusively the interests of the state in 
its organized unity, and neglected almost 
wholly those of individuals. But defec- 
tive as this conception was, it at least had 
the merit of unselfishness and gave men 
-something beyond themselves for which to 
live. Out ot it grew a courage and loyalty 
to country such as have never been sur- 
passed, a study of the theory of Govern 
ment and the art of statesmanship which 
produced such men as Pericles, Tnemisto- 
cles, and the great oratorical detender of 
the liberties of Greece. For this ancient 
conception of education for the benefit of 
the state as an organized unit, substitute 
that of an education preparing for the 
promotion of the moral, intellectual and 
material welfare of the individual citizens 
of the nation and of the world, and you 
have the highest possible conception of 
secular education. Wherever this concep- 
tion prevails, or is even approximately 
reached, as in many places in our public 
education in this country, their large- 
hearted benevolence and unselfish devo- 
tion to the temporal good of others 
have a tendency to prevail. One’s own 
good isso wrapped up in the good of 
others that our public instruction is not 
likely ever to move on a much lower plain 
than this, and herein lies the hope of its 
expanding usefulness. 

But education, according to the relig- 
ious conception, while including all that 
1s good in the secular, goes much beyond 
it. Lt looks to the promotion of deeper 
and more fundamental interests, both of 
the life which now 1s and of that which is 
to come, to work of the highest order, to 
the lifting of the race into the attainment 
of the divine ideal of humanity, to eter- 
nal as well as to temporal good. Is it too 
much to say that this conception of cul- 
ture, the truest, the noblest, the most 1n- 
spiring, the only comprehensive and _ all- 
embracing one, should be the leading idea 
in all our religious education? The loftiest 
ideals ot worth and work should always be 
kept prominently before the minds of the 




































































































































































































highest possible mental development, but 
also to the most unselfish consecration to 
duty, and through their maintenance and 
prevalence alone is there any sufficient 
‘guaranty that the rising and broaden- 
ing life ot the world will continue its 
upward and outward course. Educate 
your boys and girls for the lower ends of 
lite without regard to the higher, and the 
latter will either be accomplished, in what- 
ever manner possible, by the uneducated, 
or be left undone. No Christian parent 
can fail here without being disloyal to the 
purposes which are guiding his own life. 
‘The reaping will be as the sowing, here 
as everywhere else. Christ said of the 
Pharisees that they did certain things to 
be seen of men, and that they had their 
reward; they were seen of men. Train 
your sons for law, medicine, business only, 
and your purposes will be fulfilled. Edu- 




























































































tivated workmen. 
this must be sought, for the fact becoming 
of late more and more apparent every year 


aries show), 


young. ‘These inspire not only to the’ 





cated ministers, missionaries, and philan- 
thropists, will be sought in vain, and the 
talents which God designed to be used in 
these fields will be turned into courses 
where, in the truest sense, they can be 
employed to neither very great profit nor 


honor. Young men and women of culture 
will enter the fields where they have been 


taught to expect the greatest immediate 
honor, the largest worldly success, and the 
speediest wealth; 


and those fields of 
Christian service which require great self- 


sacrifice, but which develope the finest 


heroism, require the most enduring 


patience, produce pure manhood of the 


most exalted type, and in which are 
wrought out the very elements of the 
world’s progress, will call in vain for cul- 
Some such cause as 


(as the reports of the Theological Semin- 

that proportionally fewer 

and fewer educated men are entering the 

various lines of church work, especially the 

ministry. The marvelous achievements of 

modern science, with the opening up of 
new and tempting fields for special profes- 

sional work, bave proved too much for 

their faith and sense of duty. There is 

nearly everywhere a rush for these new 

lines. Most of those who take post-gradu- 
ate courses take them with these fields in 

view. The recent awakening of interest 

in religious work in many of the colleges 

of our country has not yet had time 

to produce much practical result outside 
of the colleges themselves, nor is it likely 

to do so unless the high aims of religious 
culture and the unsurpassed importance of 
religious effort here advocated shall be 
steadily upheld by educators and Christian 
men generally. Ido not wish to be un- 
derstood as saying that educated young 
men and women should be urged to enter 
such fields, regardless of fitness and duty. 

That would be unwise in the extreme. 

Every legitimate calling 1n life is honora- 
ble and requires a true man or woman to 
fill it worthily. That is for any individual 
the noblest and most fruitful calling for 
which his nature and the divine appoint- 
ment destine him. There is ample room 
in any sphere for Christian influence, if 
one but pursue it in the fear of God and 
the love of man. But my thought is that 
the high claims of these lines of special 
Christian work should be so honored and 
commended that all who ought to enter 
them may find adequate inducement for 
so doing. Our civil:zation, which we are 
so fond of calling Christian, will react 
against itself and the light of science begin 
to wane whenever Christian homes shall 
no longer deem Christian work of suffi- 
cient honor and importance to serve as a 
motive for the training of their children. 
This is an age of education. It is getting 
to be everywhere in tae air. We think 
it, talk it, read it, and to a commendable 
degree practice it. Many reasons are 
urging iton. Shall all other motives be 
allowed to operate so powerfully and draw 
off the flower of intelligence, and God's 
highest work be compelled to go begging 
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trained? It has often been so in the past, 
It is devoutly to be hoped that neither 
from the praise of ignorance nor from the 
abuse of culture will it ever need to be go , 
again. 

In the second place (supposing this 
motive to have worked in every 
Christian home, and that a selection 
has to be made among those educated 
with this field in view), the work of 
the Church ought to have, at least 
in its leading lines, the best talent 
and the best trained talent that there is, 
All work of every sort needs cultivated 
mind, but this from its very nature de. 
mands the highest, and the chances are 
that the highest is called to it. The 
theory sometimes seriously advocated, that 
ignorant men make the best instruments 
in God’s hand, because their lack of edu. 
tion gives Him a better opportunity to fill 
them Himself, is a travesty of the truth, 
Why did not God light the solar system 
by means of a glow-worm instead of the 
sun? Educated men and women ought 
to be brought deeply to teel that there is 
no possible avenue affording larger op- 
portunities than this for the useful and 
honorable employment of a _ thorough 
mental training. There is no phase of 
culture, theologic, philosophic, linguistic, 
scientific, sesthetic, historic, artistic, in- 
dustrial, that does not find here the amp- 
lest scope for use. Other kinds of labor 
require, some more, some less, of these 
phases of culture; this requires them all; 
because there is no aspect of human life 
and activity into which the principles and 
claims of the religion of Christ are not 
designed to be carried. The equipments 
of Christian workers of former times can 
no more meet the demands of the diver- 
sified and growing life of our time than 
the wooden plow and the old-time loom 
can hold their own. Only the best train- 
ed minds, equipped with the panoply of 
modern learning, are suitable to the de- 
mand. After these have all entered the 
field, there will still remain in a thousand 
ways the largest scope for the labor of 
honest and faithful men of the uneducated 
classes. By the present developments in 
the intellectual and material conditions of 
society God seems to be challenging his 
people to be faithtul in that which is high- 
est as well as in that which is least. 

The principles which the Christian 
worker is called upon to expound and il- 
lustrate are among the profoundest and 
most difficult that the human intellect 
‘ever attempts to grasp and explain. The 
sovereignty of God, the freedom and re- 
sponsibility of man, the inheritance of 
evil propensities, the nature of sin, justice 
in its relations to mercy, repentance, 
faith, forgiveness, holiness, the work of 
the Holy Spirit, the resurrection and judg- 
ment ; no subjects with which the intellect 
deals require greater mental power and 
skill than these. Incalculable mischief is 
wrought, in the handling of these ques- 
tions, by ignorant guessing and irrational 
dogmatism. ‘Trained minds may go as- 
tray, often do go astray, on these themes. 
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The best culture is no guaranty against 
fatal error, if it be impatient, selfish, and 
unsubmissive to the divine will. But ig- 
norant minds, no matter how painstaking 
and conscientious, cannot do otherwise 
than go astray, if they attempt any ana- 
lytic treatment of these subjects at all; 
they have not at hand the means of their 
solution. These questions are questions 
of the head, not of the heart; they must 
go through the crucible of the understand- 
ing, not of the imagination. And yet it 
is well known that all minds which think 
at all, often busy themselves with just 
these questions. The most ignorant man 
often casts his plummet into them with 
the confidence of an old sailor long at sea, 
and often supposes himself to have reach- 
ed the bottom, simply because his line is 
out. Is there a solution, a reasonable so- 
lution of these questions, one that shall 
satisfy the mind as well as bring rest to 
the heart? If so, then it must be found 
by trained Christian thinkers, for God 
does not often work a miracle in our in- 
tellectual lives. The facts on which the 
salvation of the world depends are plain, 
and in their practical bearings, within the 
comprehension of all, for they are re- 
vealed. But they are the revelation of a 
mystery, on whose philosophy men must 
think as they do on the mysterious sim- 
plicity of the physical world. It is not an 
irrational demand, therefore, which is now 
nearly everywhere made upon the Church 
that she must put forward the ablest and 
best trained to expound her principles 
and advocate her cause. This demand is 
doubly rational in our time when well cul- 
tivated minds are found in nearly every 
village. A part of the loss of respect for 
the ministry and kindred callings, if loss 
there be, and~ one cause that has turned 
educated Christian men away from them, 
and that, too, against the clear indication 
of the divine purpose toward them, has 
been the theory in vogue in some quarters 
that if a man has not brains enough, or 
education enough to be good for anything 
else, he is the best possible subject to be 
put into the ministry or sent as a mission- 
ary to some foreign land. This is not 
God’s theory of the matter. The de- 
mands of our intellectual constitution 
which he has made and which, therefore, 
must be allowed to utter its testimony, 
are all opposed to it. So also is the fact 
that in all the great crises of religious 
history the men whom He has chosen to 
lead His cause, have been, asa rule, 
among the profoundest and best cultured 
minds of all time. Who wrote the vast 
library of splendid Christian books which 
next to living men are the mightiest factors 
in the advancement of God’s cause? Who 
translate your Bible and ransack all hist- 
ory for evidences of its credibility ? Who 
are Eusebius, and Neander, and Mosheim, 
and Milman, and Lardner, and Herzog, 
and Schaff? Consecrated talent, trained 
to breadth and clearness of thought, is 
God’s appointment for the accomplish- 
ment of all such achievements. All the 
best educated men, therefore, ought to be 
brought face to face with the question 
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whether their lifework is not along some 
special line of Christian labor. In the 
jist of places from which one will choose 
the highest ought certainly to stand first. 
When the question of this has been de- 
cided, there will be plenty of time to 
consider the suitability of entering other 
fields. 


(To be concluded.) 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCH. 


BY DR. WM. NICHOLSON, 





An editorial in the V. Y. Jndependent 
ot Fifth mo. roth entitled, ‘‘ The Elect 
Women rejected,’’ touches a question 
which is gradually coming to the front in 
many of the Protestant churches, and the 
sentiments therein expressed will find a 
cordial response from many who at present 
are under ecclesiastical restraint, and will 
strengthen their conviction that women 
ought to share both in the government of 
the church and in its ministerial labors. 

It would seem, however, that the editor 
either overlooks the existence of the 
Society of Friends, or else that he does 
not consider it as one of the Churches, for 
he says that ‘‘ women constitute two-thirds 
of the membership of ail the Churches. 
It is strange indeed that they should be so 
generally overlooked ; but we had hoped 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
would be the first to lead in a great eccles- 
iastical reform which would give them the 
place they deserve in the Church. ‘‘It is 
only recently that woman has been dis- 
covered,’’ said a wise representative of the 
sex, the other day. ‘‘Now that she is dis- 
covered, the Church, ofall agencies, should 
make the most of her.” 

Now we think it only fair to suggest, 
as a fact of Church history, that the 
Friends discovered woman more than two 
centuries ago and gave her the position 
to which she is entitled in the Church, and 
therefore they are already in the van of 
the great ecclesiastical reform which the 
editor says he hoped the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church would have initiated at its 
late General Conference. Some of the most 
successful evangelists amonyst the Friends 
are women, and their services are sought 
and highly appreciated by many min- 
isters of churches whose rules or usages do 
not permit the ordination of women to the 
ministry. Thisis, of course, a practical con- 
demnation of these rules or usages, and a 
tacit admission of the loss which these 
churches sustain by preventing the exer- 
cise of spiritual gifts bestowed upon their 
own women. 

Again, a reference to the statistics of 
the various Yearly Meetings shows that 
amongst the Friends, women do not con- 
stitute two-thirds of the membership. 
Indeed, their numerical proportion is 
almost identical with that in the race 
itself, and possibly for the same reason— 
birthright membership. But whatever the 
cause, it is plain that amongst the Friends 
woman has not gained her vantage-ground 
of equality by force of numbers. That 
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ground has been accorded to her by the 
Spirit of Christianity itself in its gradual 
disruption of a bondage entailed by orien- 
tal and heathen custom and strengthened 
by misinterpretation of Pauline restriction. 
This disruption will go on and the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church is already prepar- 
ing to fall into line and will doubtless be 
able to see its way to a constitutional and 
orderly adjustment of its policy and 
methods to the will of our Holy Redeemer. 
The Congregationalists have, in a few in- 
stances at least, recognized women as 
ministers, if not by their councils, yet by 
their congregations. In Kansas, within a 
year, the recommendation of a Congrega- 
tional Church for the installation of a 
woman, failed only by a tie vote in the 
Council, and there was a unanimous vote: 
of said Council fully recognizing the great 
value of the religious labors of the lady 
who had been recommended for installa- 
tion, and heartily encouraging the same. 
This is proof that the objections were 
mainly technical—that they did not touch 
the heart of the question, though sufficient 
to stay proceedings for the time. 

It is one of the signs of our time that in 
various Christian folds there are notable 
women who are practically recognized as 
effective ministers of the Gospel. Many 
of them have not been formally ordained 
as such by their respective churches. 
Theirs is the ordination of faith.: They 
speak because they believe the Holy Spirit 
calls them to this service, and in the hearts 
of their fellow-believers there is a consen- 
sus of feeling and of judgment, and the 
Lord gives many seals to their ministry. 

Christianity has wrought a wonderful 
uplift in the condition of woman. It has 
used woman herself, to some extent, as an 
instrument in this uplift and will doubtless 
continue to do so even more largely. 
But this and all other achievements of 
Christianity only come because the Lord 
Jesus Himself lives in and amongst His 
people. He is Himself the Spirit of Chris- 
tianity,and all its developments and unfold- 
ings, its blossom and fruitage, are because 
of His life within. And however this life 
may seem to us to ebb or to flow, its un- 
dying nature and its invincible, resistless 
energy, afford sure grounds for our faith 
when we pray, ‘Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done, on the earth as it is in 
Heaven.”’ 

Whittier, Los Angeles Co., Cal. 





> 





THE moral warfare which every ra- 
tiopal and accountable creature has to 
sustain, pregnant with consequences which 
reach to eternity, possesses an intrinsic 
and essential importance, totally inde- 
pendent of the magnitude of the events, 
or the publicity and splendor of the 
scenes to which it is attached. The moral 
history of a beggar, which faithfully re- 
vealed the interior movements of his 
mind, and laid open the secret causes 
which contributed to form and determine 
his character, might enlarge and enlighten 
the views of a philosopher. 

—Robert Haill.. 
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THE WORLD'S MISSIONARY CON- 
FERENCE IN LONDON, ENGLAND. 





(Concluded from page 805.) 


On the subject of ‘‘Native Races and 
the Drink,” Dr. W. M. Taylor, of New 
York, submitted the following resolution, 
which he supported, by a tremendously 
earnest and rousing speech : 


That this International Conference, 
comprising delegates from most of the 
Protestant Missionary Societies in the 
world, is of opinion that the traffic in 
strong drink, as now carried on by mer- 
chants belonging to Christian nations 
among native races, especially in Africa, 
has become a source of terrible and whole- 
sale demoralization and ruin, and is prov- 
ing a most serious stumbling block to the 
progress of the Gospel. The Conference 
is of opinion that all Christian nations 
should take steps to suppress the traffic in 
all territories under their influence or 
government, especially in those under in- 
ternational control, and that a mutual 
agreement should be made to this effect 
witheut delay, as the evil, already gigan- 
tic, is rapidly growing. 

J. Bevan Braithwaite seconded the 
resolution in a few most earnest words. 
Let us not say that we are weak, he urged, 
and that we have no power to stand against 
these tremendous evils. All power is 
given to those who have Christ on their 
side. One great effort in all the churches 
ought to be, that our Christianity should 
not be a mere jumble of theories or a sys- 
tem of opinions, but the realized posses- 
sion of an almighty Saviour, transform- 
ing, re-creating, and strengthening us in 
all holiness of life. Let us be true to our 
glorious Captain, and seek to act out a 
living faith in Him in all the transactions 
of everyday life. 

The resolution was carried by acclama- 
tion. 

At the Valedictory Meeting, Dr. Ellin- 
wood, as the mouthpiece of the American 
visitors, delivered a very interesting and 
hearty speech, in which he sought to give 
expression to the feelings of gratitude, 
fellowship, and kinship they cherish 
towards the friends in England. He was 
especially emphatic in thanking Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen for the opportunity given 
to the delegates of visiting Dollis Hill, 
and seeing in high places the beauties of 
a Christian home. A very sympathetic 
chord was struck when the speaker, re- 
ferring to the downtrodden condition of 
woman in many of the nations represent- 
ed at the Conference, alluded to the fact 
of Lady Aberdeen having taken her place 
in the meeting by the side of her husband. 
Surely we may see in this the finger of 
Providence pointing to the time when in 
other lancs woman will take her true place 
as the equal of man, and his beloved 
companion. 

Dr. A. J. Gordon made the following 
appeal, in his closing words : 

Oh, English women; oh, American 
women, do you know what you can do? 
Just before Wendell Phillips died, I had a 
memorable conversation with him. Know- 





ing that he had sacrificed social position, 
and much besides, I had the curiosity to 
ascertain what led him into the agitation. 
He had an invalid wife, who for years 
never left the house. I asked, ‘* What 
first led you to espouse the cause of the 
slave, and tostand by him?’ He replied, 
‘*My whole career is due to my wife. 
She said to me, before the thuught had 
ever touched my conscience, ‘ Wendell, 
you must take up the cause of the slave,’ 
and I did it at her request, andI fought 
it out, because she stood behind me.” 
There is a lesson for Christian women ! 

The final discourse of the Conference 
was spoken by Dr. Pierson, of Philadel- 
phia, with his usual impressive eloquence. 

Probably no more representative as- 
sembly of ‘‘the holy Catholic Church,”’ 
in the right meaning of those words, has 
been gathered, since the day of Pente- 
cost, than this International Misssionary 
Conference. 
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THIRTY YEARS WITHOUT WALK- 
ING. 





There may be scattered up and down 
the land some invalids who, feeling the 
dispensation through which they are pass- 
ing to be the direct ordering of Provi- 
dence, believe it to be their duty cheer- 
fully to submit to the condition in which 
they find themselves, with placid serenity, 
without any effort by themselves for their 
improvement. Also, my impression is that 
if these could be converted from such 
belief to one more hopeful, and would 
conform thereto with such amount and 
kind of exercise as they are capable of, 
and this increased as ability is given, not 
omitting a generous amount of fresh air 
and sunshine, some of them at least, 
might experience unmistakable benefit, if 
not in time complete restoration. If pos- 
sible, I would cheer and encourage these 
and all my invalid friends. We may be 
needfully afflicted, but will never be for- 
saken, while we trust and serve the Lord. 
Perchance some there may be who feel 
their pathway to be dark and weary, and 
are almost ready to despair; but, dear 
ones, look back and remember what 
Christ in the flesh suffered for us. Then 
look upward and behold him at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high interceding 
for us, and take courage; home at the 
journey’s end is not very distant. To 
reach it with safety and meet our blessed 
Redeemer, with his approving smile and 
the crown prepared for the righteous, we 
have but to serve Him the little while 
between here and there with the ability 
given us, when all pain and sorrow will 
have forever ceased, and noearthly prince 
or potentate can be so rich in possessions 
or enjoyment as we. 

GEORGE TABER. 
Vassalboro, Me., Seventh mo, 4th, 1888. 
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Tue Christian never falls asleep in the 
fire, or in the water, Lat grows drowsy in 
the sunshine. —Berridge. 


‘America. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


A WHOLE village in Brazil has accepted 
the Gospel through the efforts of a mis. 
sionary who went at the invitation of a 
young business man. ‘‘ Everywhere,” it 
is stated, ‘‘ the Word was received with 
gladness; and, like the Bereans of old, 
the people studied the Scriptures to see if 
these things were so,”’ 


THE GOVERNMENT Report of June, 
1887, says of Basutoland, ‘‘ The drink 
traffic has ceased to exist.’ The religious 
awakening in that country continues, and 
the cry of the missionaries is, ‘* Come to 
us, for our nets are breaking.’’ 


E. Lioyp, of the London Missionary 
Society, has been visiting Nyangana, chief 
of the Bakwangadi, on the Northwest of 
Lake Ngami. ‘* How thirstily they drank 
in the words of eternal life,’’ he writes, 
‘* as they were told for the first time of 
Jesus, the Saviour of men! ’’ Soearnestly 
did they listen that I had no heart to stop 
speaking until my voice failed me.”” ‘Do 
come and see me again, teacher,” said the 
chief, when Mr. Lloyd was compelled to 
leave, ‘‘ for you are the first person who 
ever came to teach me the word of 
God.” — Friend of Missions. 


THE Jews.—In a recent interesting lec. 
ture on Judaism, Mr. F. D. Mocatta esti- 
mated the number of Jews in the United 
Kingdom at a hundred thousand, in the 
Colonies about twenty thousand, in France 
seventy thousand (of whom forty thousand 
are in Paris), in Germany more than half 
a million, and about the same number in 
In Persia there are supposed to 
be about fifty thousand, ten thousand in 
India, and a similar number, in the Khan- 
ates, the total number of them throughout 
the world being reckoned at from eight to 
ten millions. The lecturer described the 
Turkish Government as being hostile to 
immigration into Palestine; but it must 
be remembered that the despotic power of 
the infidel is even now decaying, and will, 
according to ‘‘ the sure word of prophecy,” 
be ultimately brought to nought.— Zhe 
Christian. 


THE Cuicaco Raps who was allowed 
the use of a house of Christian worship 
while his Synagogue was being erected, 
wrote the following letter in acknowledg- 
ment of the favor : 


‘* To the Pastor and Board of Trustees 
of the First Christian Church of this 
city: 

‘¢ HONORED Sirs :—Yesterday our con- 
gregation held their last service in your 
house of worship. We took leave of its 
sacred precincts with feelings of true at- 
tachment as a natural consequence of your 
kind hospitality enjoyed therein during 
these past twenty months. This, your 
kindness, was one more of those precious 
links in the golden chain of mutual recog- 
nition which, under the fostering arms 
of true American civilization, reconciles 
the disciples of Moses to the disciples of 
Jesus. May this Godly spirit of a free 
fraternization abide and increase as the 
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years rollon! May the Eternal Lord of 
Hosts, the God of Israel, bless your church 
and all your hopes and plans! ‘ For my 
brethren’s sake and friends’ sake, I bespeak 
peace for thee. For the sake of our God's 
house I solicit thy weal.’—Psalm cxxii. 8, 
9. Ever faithfully yours, 
‘*S. H. SoONNESCHEIN, 

‘¢ Rabbi of Congregation Temple Israel.’’ 


A CAREFUL examination and analysis 
have been made of the home contributions 
of four great English Missionary -Societies 
and of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society during the fifty years of the present 
reign. The annual average amount of the 
five societies for the last ten years was 
£556,631, shown as follows :— 


Baptist Missionary Society......... £57,229 
Wesleyan Missionary Society....... 109,433 
Church Missionary Society......... 193,670 
London Missionary Society.......... 80,742 


British and Foreign Bible Society. .. 109,557 


The total contributions for the fifty 
years were £ 20,798,160. 


The English Churchman draws atten- 
tion to what looks like a case of scanda- 
lous ministerial appointment and patron- 
age. For thirty-seven years a much-re- 
spected evangelical clergyman has been 
vicar of the parish of Chesterfield. The 
people have been trained in simple Prot- 
estant usages, and are attached to them. 
The son of a peer has been appointed to 
succeed, who is professedly a sacerdotal 
priest of the confessional type. At the 
Oxford Mission, Bromley, East of J.ondon, 
the vicar designate has had a crucifix over 
the pulpit, ‘* Altar Lights ’’ in broad day- 
light, gives Popish wafers at the Com- 
munion, the ‘‘ Stations of the Cross ” are 
on the walls of the church, Popish banners 
and cross are carried in procession, the 
hymn-book used is full of idolatrous Mar- 
iolatry, and the ‘‘ Manual’’ for Confes- 
sion contains repulsive Romanist sug- 
gestions.— Exchange. 








Ir THOU wouldst have an unction from 
the Holy One, sink to the level of a babe 
in wisdom ; 

If thou wouldst have Him work mightily 
Within tee, cease from thy own doings ; 

If thou wouldst have Him dwell with thee 
be poor in spirit ; 

If thou wouldst hear Him speak, be 
silent ; 

If thou wouldst have Him lead thee, for- 
sake thy own desires ; 

If thou wouldst have Him mould thee, 
accept His discipline ; 

If thou wouldst have Him bless thee, see 
dim in all things ; 

If thou wouldst catch His whispers, shut 
thy ears to other sounds ; 

If thou wouldst have Him change thee 
into His likeness, hold thyself, at all times, 
peacefully, in His Presence ; 

If thou wouldst have Him ALL to thee, 
sink into nothingness before Him ; 

In short, if thou wouldst have the inner 
temple of thy being filled with God, go 
out of it thyself, and abandon it to Him. 
—Selected. 


GUILFORD COLLEGE. 





Extract from the Valedictory Address of 
Principal Joseph Moore, LL.D., at 
Friends’ School, New Garden, N. C. 
Friends’ School and all connected with 

it have been preparing the way for a col- 

lege, and to-day we christen it Guilford 

College. 

It is for the live Friends in North Caro- 


. lina, in these last years of the nineteenth 


century, to be their successors, and as the 
school made the college a necessity, so the 
college in turn will make a better and 
better college a necessity. 

What is the highest work of each suc- 
ceeding generation? I answer: It is 
Christian education ; Christian training ; 
building character; burying ignorance 
and its twin, badness, under floods of di- 
vine light and truth. We are to show the 
truth in its beauty, that there may be every 
possible inducement to seek it. 


There cannot be efficient education of 
any kind without plenty of the intellect- 
ual. Without Jove we ‘are nothing,”’ 
but how can we have largeness of love 
without 4nowledge ? 


Says Lachlan C. Vass, A. M., pastor 
of the First Presbyterian church of New 
Berne, N. C., and author of a history of 
the same: ‘To the Quakers belongs 
the high honor of holding the first for- 
mal religious service in this colony.’’ So 
far as I can learn they were also the first 
to form schools. This is not said boast- 
fully, but as mere mention of what was 
their duty and what it would have been a 
disgrace mot to do as they had opportu- 
nity. Now, if they were among the first 
in this State to wed Christianity to such 
learning as they could get and give in that 
time, let them be the /as# ¢o divorce in- 
tellectual from religious life; but along 
with it let us get and give the best intel- 
lectual pabulum of ovr day. Do you not 
see that to aid in this we need Guilford 
College? 


For various reasons I would gladly ac. 
cept the privilege of being president of 
the new college, but for what seem to me 
to be quite sufficient reasons I have re- 
luctantly declined the kind and pressing 
offer of the board. As I propose return- 
ing to a former field of labor in another 
State it will ever be a source of peace and 
pleasure to remember my pleasant and 
harmonious association with these trus- 
tees, these teachers, this graduating class, 
these students in general, and this neigh- 
borhood. 


In all these respects I never expect to 
find myself more favorably situated. And 
I have all faith in the success of Guilford 
College. I know all these instructors who 
‘*seek not yours but you.’’ He who is 
to succeed me has been tried in this field 
already, for he went before me as prin- 
cipal. He is on the soil of his birth- 
place ; was a pupil in this school where 
he is now president ; a graduate of Hav- 
erford College; mature in successful 
experience as an educator; and he will 


not be lacking in either devotion or 
capacity. 

A college, to be honest and do what its 
name suggests, must have as andard for 
admission ; a standard for passing on to 
higher grades, and a standard for graduat- 
ing. A few well educated are worth a 
host of the superficially taught. Your 
determination will require patience and 
firmness, but it will be sure of its ultimate 
reward. Hear the testimony of Ex-Presi- 
dent Porter, of Yale University: ‘So 
much is said in these days against the 
principle of constraint and compulsion in 
both school and university life, so much is 
urged in favor of freedom and choice, 
that I may be excused for dwelling a mo- 
ment on what seems to me the essence 
and ideal of life at school. Let us ask 
and seek an answer to the question, 
‘Why should the school ma’am or the 
college professor assume to prescribe and 
enforce our lessons at all ?? Why not leave 
the selection and the acquisition to the 
fancy or choice of the pupil? Simply, we 
reply, because the world of life for which 
the school professes to prepare abounds in 
tasks and unless the school anticipates 
this discipline the best preparation for life 
cannot be achieved. It is true we are not 
marked for our failures in life after the 
fashion of the school; but the marks are 
deeper and more lasting, and often inca- 
pable of erasure. Our whole life is a 
series of duties assigned to each of us un- 
der the great Taskmaster’s eye.’’ 

In entering the educational field as a 
new college, you can, in great measure, 
mould the conduct of the institution ac- 
cording to the best standards of later 
times. Follow no bad fashions; no haz- 
ing; no secret societies; none of that 
license to rudeness which excuses a col- 
lege student on the ground that he is a 
student, and that ‘that is the way with 
students ;’’ no fostering of a military 
spirit ; no putting the State above the na- 
tion ; no hate of race or color ; no depising 
the lowliest labor or laborer that is needed 
in the world’s work. But over all, and 
above all, the love of God and fruth, the 
love of man as God-made and Christ-pur- 
chased; the love of daw; the love of 
duty; the love of the lovely. 

We have started out and we will go on 
to give woman an opportunity to be a 
‘* helpmeet ’’ (and not a dod// or a foy) for 
man. She shall here range the same rich 
pastures as her brother; she shall have 
the same honor and appreciation in what 
she does well; the same opportunity to 
prepare herself for the work of the twen- 
tieth century which is so close upon us, 
and in which our children will see and do 
greater things than we have known. 

As each one best fills his allotted place 
in the right exercise of his own individu- 
ality, so each codlege will best fill its place 
in the army of educators by having éfs in- 
dividuality. 

There is a place for Guilford College, 
and it she fills it worthily she will not be 
in the way—nor ¢Aey in hers—of all the 
sister colleges with whom she would to- 
day lock hands. 
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THE INTERCHANGE.—Many Friends, in 
this country and abroad, who have en- 
joyed reading the monthly issues of this 
periodical, will regret its discontinuance ; 
which is announced, the number for the 
present month being its last number. 
Other responsibilities weighing upon its 
conductors have given reason for this step ; 
and they have recognized the fact, that it 
is not desirable for a denomination so 
small in numbers asthe Society of Friends 
to attempt to support so many indepen- 
dent papers. 

We are glad, however, to be authorized 
to say that the ability shown in the con- 
duct of the Jnterchange will not be lost to 
the Society ; as at least one of its Editors 
will now become, as a part of its regular 
staff,a frequent contributor to Friends’ 
Review. Congratulating our readers upon 
this accession to our strength, we begin a 
new volume hopefully ; with an earnest, 
prayerful desire that we may be enabled 
to do *‘ nothing against the truth, but only 
for the truth.” 


CE 


ANCIENT PRESBYTERIANISM.—Professor 
Charles A. Briggs, D.D., gives, in a re- 
cent number of the /ndependent, an ac- 
count of his examination, at Geneva (the 
fountain of Calvinistic Presbyterianism) 
of a manuscript register of the English 
church in that city, of which John Knox 
was the chief pastor. Its records run 
from 1555 to 1559. The most important 
peculiarities of this document are exhibited 
in the following extract from Prof. Briggs’ 
paper : 

‘¢] shall give the entire matter in the 
section relating to the officers of the con- 
gregation, for it is instructive throughout : 

‘The names of the ministers, seniors 
and deacons yearly chosen and elected 
from the English church and congregation 
of Geneva, to be tne ministers there. Nov. 
1st, 1555, when the church was erected, 
then were Christopher Goodman and An 
thony Colby appointed to preach the 


in the absence of John Knox. Dec. 16th, 
1555, then the whole congregation did 


be deacons. 


















Word of God and minister the sacraments 


elect William Williams and William Whit- 
ingham to be seniors; John Staunton and 
Christopher Seburne, (alias Plummer) to 
Dec. 16th, 1556, when the 
first year was ended, then the whole con. 
gregation did elect and choose John Knox 
and Christopher Goodman to be minis- 
ters ; Anthony Colby, William Wiliams, 
William Whitingham and William Fuller 
to be seniors; Francis Withers, William 
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Beauvoir and John Staunton to be dea- 
cons. Dec. 16th, 1557, when the second 
year was ended, the congregation did elect 
and choose John Knox and Christopher 
Goodman still to continue the ministers ; 
Anthony Colby, John Bodleigh, William 
Williams and Thomas Wood to be sen- 
iors; John Williams, Francis Withers, 
William Beauvoir and William Fuller to 
be deacons. Dec. 16th, 1558, when the 
third year was ended, the congregation did 
elect and choose John Knox and Chris- 
topher Goodman still to continue the min- 
isters; Miles Coverdale, John Bodleigh, 
William Williams and Anthony Colby to 
be the seniors; Francis Withers, Peter 
Willis, William Beauvoir, William Whit- 
ingham to be deacons.’ 

This account of the ministry of the Eng- 
lish congregation of Geneva reveals sev- 
eral interesting facts. 

(a) The congregation had two ministers 
to preach the Word and administer the 
sacraments. Although few in numbers, 
and in exile; from the beginning they 
deemed it proper to have two ministers to 
minister unto them. This was also the 
idea of the Westminster divines, and the 
custom of the Presbyterian churches of 
England, Ireland and Scotland of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
also of the New England churches of the 
seventeenth century. A congregation with 
a single minister is a modern invention, 
the resultant, in a good degree, of the 
splitting up of the Protestant community 
into numberless sects. 

(4) The ministers were elected by the 
congregation year by year, and only for 
a year. This is more like the system of 
stated supplies, as it is called in the Ame- 
rican churches, than anything that is to 
be found at present in any Presbyterian 
or Congregational church. Thus we see 
that John Knox was chosen as minister in 
three successive years, and that Christo- 
pher Goodman was chosen four times. 
They were members of the congregation. 
They were chosen by the copgregation to 
serve them fora year, and thenif they 
were not chosen they became simply mem- 
bers of the congregation. . The record 
gives an interesting example of this. An- 
thony Colby was appointed minister with 
Christopher Goodman at the first, before 
John Knox appeared. But at the expira- 
tion of the year John Knox was chosen, 
and Anthony Colby appears afterward as 
chosen among the seniors or elders. 

(c) There appear to be no other lires 
of separation in the officers of this con- 
gregation than the election by the congre- 
gation to the several offices. As Anthony 
Colby served as minister the first year, 
and then as elder in the following years, 
so William Whitingham served as elder 
two years, did not appear among the 
officers in the third year, and then in the 
fourth year was chosen as deacon. 

























































































(d) The term-service for elders and 
deacons has only within a few years been 
introduced into the constitution of the 
American Presbyterian church, after a 
long debate in which it was stoutly main- 
tained by some so-called conservatives that 
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it was unpresbyterian. But here, as else- 
where, the conservatives are not old 

enough in their Presbyterianism. This 

record book discloses John Knox minis- 

tering to a body of Presbyterians who pre- 

ferred to select all their officers, even their 

ministers, for the term of a single year, 

and who did not hesitate to elect one of 
their number as an elder who had pre- 

viously served as minister, and another as 
deacon who had served as elder. 

The names of the officers of the Eng. 
lish congregation at Geneva are many of 
them noted in the history of British Puri- 
tanism. What was done under the au- 
thority of such names has more weight in 
the history of the church than the views 
of hundreds of churches and ministers 
later down in the history, who represent 
often no more than local prejudices and 
individual idiosyncrasies of provincial 
leaders.’’ 

Thus far Dr. Briggs. Our comment is, 
that we here have evidence showing the 
one-man pastorate system to be foreign, 
not only to primitive Christianity, as 
abundant recent researches have proved it 
to be, but even to the methods of one of 
the strongest churches of the Reformation, 
in its early organization. ‘*The modern 
invention’’ of ‘a congregation with a 
single minister’’ is an expedient only to 
be rightly tolerated anywhere, by reason 
of a temporary necessity, as in home or 
foreign missionary fields. It does not 
represent the true type of a living Chris- 
tian church. 


































































FREE AGENCY.—Two valued corres. 
pondents have objected to an expression 
in our columns, to the effect that ‘ free 
agency is an essential attribute of every 
moral being, at any stage of existence ; in 
this world or in any other, past, present 
or tocome.’’ The term “free agency” 
was not our own, but that of Robert Kelly, 
whose inquiry we endeavored to answer. 
Free choice would suit better with what 
we meant to say, as quoted above. 
‘From the Christian standpoint” we 
understand to mean from the standpoint 
of those who believe implicitly in the trutn 
of the Christian religion. 

Freedom of choice does not mean ca- 
pacity of self-restoration. We are free 
agents while ‘‘ dead in sin,’’ and incapa- 
ble of throwing off the bondage of that 
death. ‘‘ O wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me?’’ Paul’s answer is, 
‘¢ Thanks be unto God, who giveth us the 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 
But, for those who have rejected him, 
‘“* there remaineth no more sacrifice for 
sin.’’ Free though he be to choose, it is 
remorse, not repentance, that is left to 
him, ‘though he seek it bitterly, with 
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tears.’’ So we understand the Scriptures ; 
which tell us that God’s Spirit will not 
always (forever) strive with man. Awful 
as this truth is, it appears to us to shut 
out altogether the dreamy speculation of 
restorationism. 


————_ — ome ——- - —_- 


CHRISTIAN MORALITY and reform have 
gained, within a short time, two signal 
triumphs in England; in the repeal of the 
‘¢ Infamous Acts in India ’’ by Parliament, 
and the compulsory withdrawal by the 
British Government of the ‘ Licensing 
Clauses’ in the Local Government Bill ; 
which proposed compensation to liquor- 
dealers for losses attending the limitation 
of their business. In both of these in- 
stances, it was the power and pressure of 
the Christian feeling and judgment of the 
country that obliged reluctant politicians 
to regard right rather than apparent ex- 
pediency, at home and abroad. 








SoclETIES FOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR.— 
Since our brief remarks on this subject 
were writien, accounts have come to hand, 
from the Chicago papers, of a great Con- 
vention held in that city, Seventh mo. 7, 
8 and g; in which more than two thou- 
sand delegates represented about five 
thousand societies, containing, in all parts 
of the world about 310,000 members. 

The origin of such societies appears to 
have been, in 1880 and 1881, in a revival 
in Williston Church, Portland, Maine. 
They have since grown rapidly. 

We take from the Christian Worker 
the following summary paragraphs : 


‘¢ The plattorm of principles of all this 
vast conglomeration of societies may be 
thus summed up: t. It is the church at 
work for and with the young, and the 
young people at work for and with the 
church. 2. Since the societies exist re- 
gardless of denominational formalities, 
‘the basis of the union of the societies is 
one of common loyalty to Christ, common 
methods of service for Him, and mutual 
Christian affection, rather than a doctrinal 
basis.’ 3. The purely religious features 
of the organization are held paramount, 
and the society centres about the prayer- 
meeting. 4. The society sympathizes with 
temperance and all moral reforms, with 
wise philanthropic measures, and especial- 
ly with missions, both at home and abroad. 

*«It is unnecessary to say that a con- 
vention made up of the upholders of such 
principles, and pledged to forward such 
Objects, was made up of a very intelligent 
class of delegates. It was different, how- 
ever, in its appearance from the usual 


great conventions that meet in Chicago. 


Women were represented in it almost as 
numerously as men, and, of course, made 
themselves heard.’’ 
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at Paris the other day, the Prime Minister 
of France, almost the head of the govern- 
ment of a nation of more than thirty 
millions of people, had been killed by the 
man with whom he fought. 
have been decided by it? ‘That his sys- 
tem or measures of administration were 
wrong or impolitic? No. 
made untrue charges of ambition and dis- 
loyalty against his adversary? No. One 
thing only would have been shown, as 
was shown by the result which did occur ; 
namely, that one of the two men was a 
better, stronger or more skilful swords- 





Suppose that, in the garden sword-fight 


What would 


That he had 


man than the other. And yet, for this 
result, the welfare of a great nation, the 


stability of its government, was put in 
danger! Nor only this : an example was set 


to the men of that nation, and all others, 
which must be promotive of personal feuds 
and of the warlike spirit, everywhere. 
While the duel is tolerated, war cannot be 
suppressed. They are alike barbaric, and 
must, ip time, pass away together, with 
the advance of Christian civilization. 

Some may insist that the formal, delib- 
erate duel is less of an outrage upon civili- 
zation, than the shooting at sight of which 
we read as occurring sometimes in this 
country ; especially in some of the South- 
ern States. Perhaps it is so ; but the ami- 
mus of both is the same. Our nation may 
be congratulated upon its condemnation 
of the duel, as well as of less regulated 
murder, as totally and always a crime be- 
fore the law. In some quarters of the 
country public opinion has not yet been 
brought up to the support of this con- 
demnation. Christian men and women 
in the South need to be alive to their duty, 
to aid in the extinction of the utterly false 
idea of manhood involved in the notions 
of the ‘‘ code of honor.” 





WHEN I see the heavenly sun buried 
under earth in the evening of the day, 
and in the morning to find a resurrection 
to his glory, why (think I) may not the 
sons of heaven, buried in the earth, in 
the evening of their days, expect the morn- 
ing of their glorious resurrection? Each 
night is but the past day’s funeral, and 
the morning his resurrection; why then 
should our funeral sleep be other than our 
sleep at night? Why should we not as 
well awake to our resurrection, as in the 
morning? I see night is rather an inter- 
mission of day than a deprivation, and 
death rather borrows our life of us than 
robs us of it. Since, then, the glory of 
the sun finds a resurrection, why should 
not the sons of glory? 
— Warwick. 







Lgsson vii. 


mission, 


Aaron. 
ot Aaron, had offered strange fire before 
the Lord. They appear to have thought 
that the divine directions were merely 
ceremonial and might be varied at their 
own discretion. 
the very act of offering the strange fire 
was designed to impress forever upon the 
people that the value of a ritual is in its 
being strictly carried out and that deep 
moral truths were shadowed forth in this 
ritual which any failure in it would cloud 
and pervert. 


place. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
THIRD QUARTER. 
Eighth month rath, 1888 
THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 
Lev. xvi. 1—16, 


Gotpen Text.—Without shedding of blood is no re- 
Heb. ix. 22. 


1. After the death of the two sons of 
Nadab and Abihu, the two sons 


Their sudden death in 


2. Speak unto Aaron thy brother that 
he come not at all times. Contrast with 
Heb. x. 19—22, allusion in v. 22 being 
to the sprinkling of the blood upon the 
priests at their consecration and to the 
washing in the laver at the door of the 
tabernacle. Jnto the Holy place within 
the vail. This Holy place was made holy, 
not by the ark and the mercy seat, &c., 
but by the manifested presence of God 
there. The lesson to-day shows as in a 
picture how we may every one enter into 
this manifested presence of God. 

3. Thus shall Aaron come into the Holy 
From Jewish history we learn that 
**seven days before the Day of Atone- 
ment the High Priest was brought from 
his home and lodged in the Temple to 
prevent him from contracting any cere- 
monial uncleanness from members of his 
family. A part of each day the Elders 
read and expounded to him the ordinan- 
ces contained in this chapter ; and he had 
to practice them in their presence. This 
continued during the whole night previous 
to the Day of Atonement, when he was kept 
awake so as to prevent any collusion.’’— 
Rawiinson, With the first streak of dawn he 
bathed himself and put on his golden robes 
to offer the morning sacrifice in the Temple 
Court. On other days this was offered by 
the ordinary priests. 

4. He shall put on the holy linen coat, 
&c. See Ex. xxviii. 39, 42, 43 ; Lev. vi. 
10; Ezek. xliv. 17,18. After the morn- 
ing sacrifice he took off his splendid vest- 
ments and bathed himself again. ( Zhere- 
Sore shall he wash his flesh in water. See 
Ex. xxx. 20 and Lev. viii. 6, 7.) And 
then put on his plain white linen vest- 
ments, the same as those worn by the in- 
ferior priests, except that he had the mitre 
upon his head. There may be an idea in 
these plain garments of the nothingness 
of man in the immediate presence of God ; 
undoubtedly they were symbolic of the : 
holiness and purity of the great High a 
Priest when He entered into the Holiest i 
to make expiation for us with His own 
blood. Heb. vii. 26; ix. 12. 

5. And he shall take of the congrega- 
tion of the children of Israel. Lev. iv. 
14. This sacrifice was for sin, and there- 
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fore as noted last week, the animals re- 
quired were selected from the public prop 
erty. This was to show that no one can 
provide the means of his own salvation,and 
at the same time that all had an equal in- 
terest in the expiation made. (II Cor. v. 
1431 Tim. ii. 6.) Two kids of the goats. 
Better, two shaggy he goats. ‘‘ They were 
to be altogether alike in look, size and 
value.” — Edersheim. 

6. And Aaron shail offer his bullock of 
the stn offering. See v. 3 and Lev. iv. 3. 
Compare with Heb. vii. 27, 28. Offer 
should be “‘ present ’’ as in the R. V. He 
was to bring forward the bullock for the 
sacrifice described in v.11. And make 
an atonement for himself. Heb. v. 1— 
4. To do this he laid his hands upon the 
bullock and confessed his own sins and the 
sins of his family, praying that the Lord 
would pardon according to His word. 
(Lev. xvi. 30.) 

7: And he shall take the two goats 
and present them before the Lord. ‘* The 
two goats were placed with their faces to- 
wards the Holy of Holies where the Di- 
vine Majesty was especially revealed.’’— 
Ldersheim. 

8. Cast lots upon the two goats. In an 
urn were two balls exactly alike, except 
that on one was written For Jehovah, and 
on the other For Azazel (the scapegoat). 
The High Priest shook the urn and then 
plunged in both hands and took outa 
ball in each which he laid on the head of 
each goat. The scapegoat was now turned 
towards the people and stood there wait- 
ing till their sins should be laid upon it. 
Edersheim considers this to be a type of 
Christ as He was presented to the people 
by Pilate, vs. 9, ro. These verses tell 
what was to be done later and will be ex- 
plained in their order, vs. 11—14. The 
Sacrifice of the High Priest's sin offering. 
The High Priest then returned to the bul- 
lock and once more laid his hands upon 
it and confessed his own sins and the sins 
of his household, and a/so the sins of the 
priesthood (v. 33). He then killed the 
bullock and caught its blood in a vessel. 
Next he filled a censer with burning coals 
from the altar and with his hands full of 
sweet incense he entered the Holy place. 
Here he threw the incense upon the fire 
in the censer (v. 13) that the smoke aris- 
ing from it might screen him from the 
Shechinah Glory. (Ex. xxv. 21, 22.) A 
beautiful symbol of Christ’s intercession, 
shading whilst it reveals the Glory of the 
Father. No one besides the High Priest 
was to be in any part of the tabernacle at 
this time, v.17. He then came out fromthe 
Holy place and taking the dish containing 
the bullock’s blooa entered it again (v. 
14) and sprinkled it with his finger seven 
times upon the Mercy seat. Note that 
seven times signifies completeness. Those 
who would teach others must themselves 
first be cleansed. 

9. And Aaron shail bring the goat 
upon which the Lord's lot fell. This first 
goat represents God's side of the Atone- 
ment, Christ the Divine Son giving Himself 
up to death because sin has brought death 
upon mankind ; laying down His life for 
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us in order to show forth the sinfulness of 
sin and so that God may be just, and yet 
the justifier of him that believes on Jesus. 
See Is. liii. 7. 


Heb vi. 19 ; ix. 3, 7, 12. This blood was 
also sprinkled upon the Mercy seat and 
before the Mercy seat seven times. 






the Holy place, &c., i. e., by sprinkling 
it with blood. He also purged the altar 
and the tabernacle ot the congregation in 
the same manner, using the bldod of both 
the bullock and goat, vs. 18—20 and 33, 
thus cleansing them once a year on ac- 
count of the sins and uncleanness of the 
people who worshipped there. 
ix. 21—23. 


which was waiting all this while outside 
the duor of the tabernacle. 
of the Atonement was ready, but it must 
be appropriated by the people in order to 


consciences. 
lot fell to be the scapegoat. 
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mankind and God; henceforth the way 
into the Holiest has been continually open 
to all. The flesh is no longer a barrier: 
in Christ Jesus it becomes ¢he way through 
which we may understand God. 


2. Christ entered into the Holiest with 
an offering, the offering of Himself, where. 
by He once for all made an atonement for 
the sins of the world. We enter in now 
‘*by the blood of Jesus.” Heb. x. 19. 


3- The offering has been made but we 
must individually appropriate it in order 
to receive the benefit of it. We must 
personally lay our sins upon God’s scape- 
goat, “the Lamb of God, which beareth 
away the sins of the world.”’ 


15. And bring his blood within the vail. 


16. And he shall make an atonement for 


See Heb. 





1o. We now return to the scapegoat | A TEMPERANCE PLANK REFUSED. 





God’s part The National Anti-Saloon Republican 


Conterence, held in New York last spring, 
appointed a deputation to attend the Na. 
tional Republican Convention and ask for 
an Anti-Saloon plank in the platform. The 
deputation met in Chicago and named a 
committee to appear betore the Committee 
on Resolutions. Dr. H. K. Carroll, as 
chairman of this committee, appeared 
before the Committee on Resolutions, 
presented a plank, and addressed the Com- 
mittee in favor of its adoption : 

We ask the Convention to adopt as part 
of the Republican platform the following 
plank : 

“ The drinking saloon is the enemy of 
civilization and humanity, and has become 
a vicious and potent factor in American 
politics in open alliance with the Demo- 
cratic Party. The Supreme Court of the 
United States having re-affirmed the right- 


become effectual to the cleansing of their 
But the goat on which the 
R. V. ‘ to be 
for Azazel.’’ Some think this means for 
entire separation, t. é., the sins were to 
be completely removed. Shad/be presented 
alive before the Lord. 1s this atype of 
the Ziving Christ, hving to remove our 
sins in a more real way than the scapegoat 
ever could? (See Heb. vii. 25.) Zo make 
an atonement with him, v.21. The High 
Priest laid both hands upon himand con- 
fessed the sins of the people, praying for 
forgiveness. All the people at the same 
time prostrated themselves and prayed 
with him. And éo lethim go for ascape- 
goat into the wilderness. John 1. 29. 
‘‘It was then committed to the hands of 








some person previously chosen (v. 22-) 
and carried away into the wilderness. Its 
arrival there was telegraphed by the waving 
of flags from station to station, till a few 
minutes after its occurrence it was known 
in the temple ’’—( £ders hetm)—where the 
news was hailed with great rejoicing by 
the waiting people, because they believed 
that God had thus removed the guilt of 
the sins committed during the year from 
them forever. ‘‘ After this. there were 
readings of the Scripture, with prayers. 
The High Priest then changed his linen 
garments for the golden garments of his 
priesthood, and offered sin offerings and 
burnt offerings, and finally offered the 
evening incense, on the golden altar, and 
lit the lamps on the golden candlestick.” 
—FPeloubet. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Under the Old Dispensation the 
Holy place was shut off from human eyes 
by the vail and though the High Priest 
could enter once a year the vail closed 
again immediately. This vail was typical 
of the flesh which with its tendency to 
sin shut mankind from God. Christ com- 
ing in the likeness of sinful flesh and for 
sin has made a new and living way for us 


into the holiest, through the vail, that is 


to say, His flesh. At His crucifixion the 


vail of the Temple was rent, signifying the 


breaking down of the barrier between 





ful power of the several states over the 


liquor traffic, the people have the right 
and should have the opportunity to deal 


with this question, through the agency of 
the ballot, by the adoption of such meas- 
ures as public sentiment will make most 
effective, and the exercise of this popular 
right should not be prevented or hindered. 
We congratulate the country upon the 
advance in public sentiment and in legis- 
tion on this subject, and the Republican 
Party, whenever and wherever entrusted 
with power, will give effect to the popular 
will in relation to this as to other ques- 
tions.”’ 

A majority of the Committee would 
have approved the adoption of this para- 
graph; but the sub-committee, by which 
the platform was actually prepared, oppos- 
ed it, and it was not even presented to the 
Convention for its action. 

Neither of the great parties is wise 
enough or sound enough to declare its 
independence of the liquor power. The 
lesson given in the last Presidential elec- 
tion by the ‘‘ third party,” is likely to be 
repeated this autumn with probably greater 
emphasis than before. 





-_ — 





Crosses gall and grieve us in propor- 
tion to our self-consequence ; and our 
need of them may probably be measured 
by the uneasiness they excite. 
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FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE AT HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


(Concluded from page 811.) 


Fourth-day, Seventh mo. 4th, at 3 P. 
m. A letter was read from Theodore 
Neild, of Dalton Hall, a house for stu- 
dents who are Friends, in connection with 
Owens College, Manchester, England, 
His principal subject was the proposal 
lately maturing, for an institution for the 
higher education of Friends’ sons, in Eng- 
land. 

President J. J. Mills, of Earlham Col- 
lege, gave an interesting and impressive 
address on ‘‘ The Bible as a College Text- 
book.’’? Without very full notes, it would 
be impossible to convey any just account 
of the substance of this able plea for the 
assignment of a large place, in every Col- 
lege, to the study of the Bible, in all its 
relations; it having more importance, 
in a Christian institution, than any 
other subject of instruction. Dr. William 
L. Pearson, of Penn College, followed, 
with an extended paper on ‘ Bible Study,” 
its Place and Purpose in Christian Edu- 
cation.” A. paper was also read by Presi- 
dent Sharpless, which was written for the 
Conference by Professor J. Rendel Har- 
ris ; who is absent on a visit of research 
in the East. 

These papers and their topics were dis- 
cussed by several of those present. All 
agreed, that, while a question may well 
be raised concerning the expediency of 
much dogmatic or exegetical instruction 
in Friends’ Colleges, it is very desirable that 
more should,in them and in Friends’ schools, 
be made of the Bible; as to its history, 
the internal evidences of its authority, the 
progress of truth 1 its different parts, its 
relation to Church history; most of all, 
what it contains, in its plain, obvious 
meaning, which “he who runs may 
read.” 

At 7.30 P. M., Principal Eljah Cook, of 
Oakwood Seminary, Union Springs, New 
York Yearly Meeting, read an ez rnest and 
forcible paper, urging a higher apprecia- 
tion of the function and work of able, 
qualified and devoted Teachers; as com- 
pared with men engaged in money-mak- 
ing transactions. It may be hoped that 
in a time to come, existing inequalities of 
remuneration will disappear. President 
Trueblood, of Penn College, read a dis- 
course, prepared for another occasion, 
but well suited to this Conference, on 
the ‘* Relation of Biblical Instruction to 
Christian Work.” Part, at least, of this 
paper will be, before long, printed in 
friends’ Reviea. 

Thomas K. Brown, of Westtown School, 
read a paper containing a sketch of a plan 
to promote ‘‘ Individual Development in 
Graded Schools.’’ He dwelt on the great 
disparity often present between the abler, 
quicker and more ambitious pupils and 
those of less natural or acquired facility in 
study ; and proposed that these should be 

. separated in classes. Each student will 
then be placed where he rightly belongs, 
instead of being, in all his studies, made 
to go up or stay down with a whole 


class. 
tried for some time at Westtown School, 
with good results. 
upon this paper, some speakers found 
difficulty in entirely comprehending the 
plan ; while others supposed that it must 
meet with an obstacle in the needed ad- 
justment of numerous classes so formed, 
requiring also a large number of teachers. 
T. K. Brown said that these impediments 
had not, so far, appeared to have much 
magnitude at Westtown; an important 
part of the method being the limitation of 
the number of studies which deficient pu- 
pils are allowed to take together. 


o'clock, a report was offered by a Com- 
mittee appointed at a previous session, on 
motion of John B. Garrett, consisting of 
the College Presidents in attendance at 
the Conference. 
mended the establishment of Fellowships 
at Haverford College for post-graduate 
study ; competition for these being open 
to graduating male students of all the 
Colleges under care of Friends. 
also recommended that a traveling Lec- 
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Such a plan has been already 


In the discussion 


On Fifth-day, Seventh mo. sth, at 914 


This Committee recom- 


It was 


tureship on Biblical Studies shall be pro- 
vided fur, to be shared amongst the dif- 
ferent Friends’ Colleges. It was remarked 
in the discussion on this report, that such 
a lectureship, if practicable, can serve 
only as a partial and temporary substitute 
for a Chair of Biblical Instruction in each 
College. The report of the Committee 
was adopted. 

Dr. H. Hartshorne read a short paper 
entitled ‘‘ What Everybody Knows.”’ His 
aim was to advocate systematic attention, 
in every scheme of education, to the acqui- 
sition of general information; sound 
** main-part knowledge ” of subjects con- 
cerning which it is desirable that no edu- 
cated person should be entirely ignorant. 
An imaginary illustration was given, to 
show how extreme specialism on one or 
two subjects may be compatible with child- 
like igorance on others of as great or 
greater importance. 

A paper by Prof. Allen C. Thomas, of 
Haverford College, who was unavoidably 
absent, on ‘fA Friends’ Quarterly,’”’ was 
read by President Sharpless. A very 
plausible exposition was presented of rea- 
sons why such a periodical, chiefly liter- 
ary, and not denominational, but animated 
by the convictions of Friends, might main- 
tain existence and be very useful, in this 
country. One of those who remarked 
upon this paper urged that, while other- 
wise the project has much attraction, an 
endowment tund of at least $20,000 would 
be needful to secure its financial success. 

Martha H. Garrett read a paper con- 
cerning the Student ; which, we were re- 
minded, was recognized at the Earlham 
Conference, five years ago, as the organ 
of the Educational Association of Friends 
in America. All the members of the As- 
sociation present were agreed as to the 
valuable service rendered to the cause of 
Education by the Student; though a 
larger support, on the part of original 
contributors as well as of subscribers, is 
much to be desired. 






























ford meeting for worship was held; those 
attending the Conference making nearly 
the whole of the congregation. In the men’s 
gallery sat Allen Jay, Joseph John Mills, 
Charles H. Jones, Benjamin Trueblood, 
Charles Rhoads and Reuben 
Hartley ; on the women’s side, Mary R. 
Haines and Sarah P. Garrigues. Western 
and Eastern, conservative and advanced 
Friends, were thus seated together as 
brethren, under the canopy of Divine 
love ; which was felt to be present over 
the meeting. A very solemn silence was 
broken by vocal prayer, offered by Chas. 
H. Jones, of Maine. 
blood, of Iowa, spoke, briefly and very 


Jones followed on the same theme, and 
on that of individual abiding in Him. 
Charles Rhoads. of Haddonfield, New 
Jersey, spoke very feelingly of the need 
of humility in Christian life, especially on 
the part of those possessed of learning, 


of Pasadena, California, offered a fervent 
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At 11 o’clock, the usual hour, Haver- 














































Haines 


Benjamin True- 


impressively, on the union of the Church 
with Christ, the living Vine. Charles H. 


and having the responsibility of instructing 
young people. Reuben Haines Hartley, 


prayer. Allen Jay, of Indiana, addressed 
the meeting with tenderly loving words of 
brotherhood and farewell. Mary Morris, 
of Overbrook, Penna., offered thanks- 
giving and prayer. Mary R. Haines, of 
Rosemont, Penna., expressed her deepand 
thankful interest in the occasion, closing 
with words of benediction. All present 
felt that it was an unusually favored and 
happy meeting. 

At 2.30 P. M., in the unavoidable ab- 
sence of James Wood, President J. J. 
Mills was called to the chair. President 
Unthank, of Wilmington College, Ohio, 
read a paper on the theme, ‘‘ What can 
be done to induce our scholars to read 
after leaving school?’ He especially 
dwelt on the importance of cultivating, in 
young persons, the reading habit. To- 
wards this, some prescribed courses of 
reading are useful; attention to them 
being tested, not by written examinations, 
but in some less formidable manner. 

Mary P. Elkinton read a well-prepared 
account of the work of the Society for 
Home Culture, of Friends of Philadel- 
phia. This exercise was especially wel- 
come, because of the small part taken in 
this Conference, by women; notwith- 
standing the large and very important 
place filled by them in the membership 
and practical work of the Association. It 
was stated that between two and three 
hundred persons, in various parts of the 
country, have availed themselves of the 
opportunities of the Home Culture Society 
during the past year. Watson W. Dewees, \ 
of Westtown School, opened the discus- . 
sion on this subject. Among others who 
spoke upon it were Samuel Morris, of 
Philadelphia, President of the Society for 
Home Culture, President Isaac Sharpless, 
Charles H. Jones, Reuben H. Hartley 
and Coleman L. Nicholson. Farther 
reference to the work of the H. C. So- 
ciety will be made at another time in 
Friends’ Review. 









The Committee to nominate officers for 
the Educational Association reported the 
names of Prof. John Chawner, of Iowa, for 
President ; Vice-presidents, James B. Un- 
thank, of Wilmington College, and Au- 
gustine Jones, of Providence ; Secretaries, 
Rosa E. Lewis, of Penn College, and 
Marianna Brown, of Earlham ; Treasurer, 
Charles Hutchinson, of Des Moines, Iowa. 
These nominees were all appointed by the 
Association. The recommendation of the 
Committee that the next meeting of the 
Association, five years hence, shall be held 
at Penn College, Iowa, was approved. 
Some changes in the constitution of the 
Association were, by unanimous consent, 
adopted ; the principal one being the in- 
clusion within its membership of all mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. Appro- 
priate concluding remarks were made by 
Richard M. Jones, of the William Penn 
Charter School, and John Collins of Phila- 
delphia. After a solemn devotional pause, 
the chairman, Presieent J. J. Mills, closed 
the session with a few words of prayer and 
benediction. 




















——- so 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE, OHIO. 





The catalogue of this institution for 
1887-88 is before us. It was opened for 
students in 1870, and was chartered under 
the laws of the State of Ohio in 1875. 
It is managed by a Board of Managers and 
Trustees appoifted by Miami, Center and 
Fairfield Quarterly Meetings, Ohio. Its 
faculty consists of President James B. 
Unthank, M. Sc., and four other pro- 
fessors, with five other instructors and 
officers of the College. Including those 
of 1887, its list of Alumni includes 39 
names, about equally divided between the 
two sexes. The undergraduates number 
141 ; 74 young men and 67 young women; 
of whom all but 33 are in the Preparatory 
Department. An endowment fund is in 
process of accumulation, having now 
reached the amount of $31,000. By means 
of the club system of boarding, and low 
charges for tuition, the whole expense to 
each student is but from $130 to $160. 

This College has two courses, Classical 
and Scientific. Inthe Scientific course, 
atcention is given to Chemistry, Physics, 
Astronomy, Geology, Mineralogy, Zoo- 
logy and totany. Psychology is a re- 
quired study in both courses for one of 
the terms of the senior year. This is a 
short time for it; there is no more im- 
portant subject in the whole curriculum. 
A collegiate oourse without instruction in 
Psychology would be like a body without 
a head. 

Wilmington, the site of this College, is 
the county seat of Clinton county, Ohio. 
Remembering that Haverford College for 
a number of years did not have more than 
fifty or sixty students, the number at 
Wilmington, one hundred and forty-one, 
gives ground for hope that it is growing 
in strength and assured prosperity. 

THE failure that makes thy distress 
May teach another full success, 
—ADELAIDE PROCTER. 
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RURAL. 

Vircinia is not to be congratulated be- 
cause, in a great State Exposition, besides 
‘* Agricultural and Mechanical ” exhibits, 
a large place is to be given to ‘* Tobacco.’’ 
For two good reasons this may be regret- 
ted. First, as commonly used, tobacco 
is a mere luxury, not only superfluous but 
unwholesome ; and secondly, however 
profitable may be its cultivation for a time, 
it is, more than almost or quite any other 
crop, exhausting to the soil. 

Our readers may, nevertheless, be in- 
terested to know that the ‘‘ Virginia Agri- 
cultural, Mechanical and Tobacco Expo- 
sition’’ will open at Richmond, Va., 
Tenth mo. 3d, and close not later than 
Eleventh mo. 21st. It will be held under 
the auspices of the Va. Agricultural and 
Mechanical Society. Inquiries as to ex- 
hibits may be made to Henry C. Jones, 
Director General, Richmond, Va. 

A circular of the Society gives the fol- 
lowing summary account of the natural 
resources of the State of Virginia : 

‘¢ The character of the soils is depen- 
dent on the geology; therefore the soils 
are, in— 

Tidewater —Peat bottom, or swamp and 
savanna lands, for cranberry culture; salt 
marshes and meadows for grass and cheap 
grazing; river marshes, reclaimed, are 
fine hemp lands; plains with soft and 
warm soil for extensive market gardens 
and the rearing of delicate fruits; river 
bottoms, marly, alluvial lands, excellent 
for cotton, wheat, oats, or meadows ; thin 
sandy uplands, for sheep pastures and 
forest planting. 

Miadle—Clay soils for wheat; mixed 
sand and clay, suited to general agricul- 
ture; thin lands suited to fruit growing ; 
river low-grounds of inexhaustible fertility, 
for corn and tobacco ; light soils for the 
finer kinds of tobacco ; lands for swedes, 
mangolds, &c., and improved sheep hus- 
bandry. 

Piedmont—Rich upland loams for wheat 
and tobacco, and producing heavy crops 
of cultivated grasses; low-grounds for 
corn and heavy shipping tobacco ; lighter 
soils where vines and the apples produce 
abundantly ; the best lands for dairies, 
sheep and cattle-raising. . 

Blue Ridge—Natural grasses, for sheep 
and cattle-raising; rich, warm soil and 
sunny exposures, especially adapted to 
fruit culture. 

Valley—Natural blue-grass lands ; heavy 
clay lands, produce fine crops of corn and 
wheat; lighter slaty lands, famous for 
wheat crops; ridge lands, for sheep-raising. 

Appatachia, or Mountain Region—Are 
great cattle ranges; lands where grass 


grows spontaneously as soon as the trees 
are cleared away ; trees whose woods are 


most valuable in the merts of the world. 
The minerals of Virginia comprise gold, 


iron, copper, lead, zinc, semi-bituminous 
and bituminous coals ; granite, limestone, 
marble, freestone, greenstone, and brown- 
stone, brick and fire clays, glass sand, 
salt, 


plumbago, 


manganese, 
mica, &c. 


gypsum, 




















[Seventh mo, 





Back APHIS AND TOBACCO.—‘* Max ” 
says: ‘* Doubtless one quart of tobacco 
juice to two gallons of water will killa 
black aphis if you get it to him, but to 
apply it is the question. Our experience 
is that simply syringing will not kill all 
or nearly all. We got rid of them from 
young peach buds by wheeling a force 
pump along the rows and by the force of the 
stream, knocking them off. This was fol- 
lowed by an immediate sprinkling of to- 
bacco dust which prevented their return. 
This method is impracticable after the 
trees have attained one or two years’ 
growth. Can’t something more easy of 
application be found? Query: does the 
aphis attack the tree first and descend to 
the roots or vice versa, or does it attack 
both simultaneously ?”’ 


[The subject is one of great importance 
and he who shall succeed in solving the 
problem may make a fortune for himself, 
and get the thanks of our fruit growers 
besides. It has been found in every 
branch of horticulture that any operation 
that depends upon water for its appliance, 
is usually too costly. At one time liquid 
manure had many advocates both in hor- 
ticulture and agriculture, but it was found 
the cost of hauling so much water out- 
weighed the advantages. So also in the 
case of the potato beetle—all liquid forms 
of applying the Paris green proved too 
expensive. In the case of a few trees we 
can yet use liquid Paris green where the 
enemy is an eater—but insects that suck, 
like the aphis, these poisons are of no ac- 
count. We have to use some narcotic 
like tobacco that will affect them through 
their breathing organs. We have faith 
that some cheap plan of doing this may 
yet be invented, though as ‘* Max’”’ sug- 
gests, in the liquid form it costs too much 
probably.—Za@. Gardener's Monthiy.] 













THE Rural New Yorker has been try- 
ing to ascertain among its correspondents 
what the three most popular grapes are. 
For the best three white grapes, Niagara 
received 12 votes out of 16; Lady, 10 
votes ; Empire State and Pocklington, 5 
each ; Duchess and Martha 4 each; Hayes, 
3; and 12 others one or two votes each. 
For best three red grapes Brighton stood 
first, Delaware second, Ulster Protific 
third. For blue or black, Worden stood 
first, Concord second, Wilder third, and 
Moore’s Early fourth. 






















Piety is very different from supersti- 
tion. To suffer piety to degenerate into 
superstition, is to destroy its essential 
character. But at the same time, there is 
nothing so truly reasonable, as to exclude 
reason from the province of faith; and 
nothing so truly irrational, as to lose sight 
of reason in things which are not neces- 
sarily of faith, The two excesses are 
equally dangerous—to shut out reason, or 
to make it all in all. Faith tells us what | 
the senses cannot tell, but it never con- 
tradicts them ; it is above and not against 
reason. —Fascal. 
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THE STORY OF A HYMN. 





Frances Ridley Havergal, one day, in 
the spring of 1878, while walking around 
her garden at Leamington, said: ‘‘I want 
to tell you of the gentle way by which 
the Lord led one to Himself whom I have 
long known. He had, for years, avoided 
all services. But in the first year of this 
leading he began to come to the church, 
sitting just inside the lobby. The next 
year he sat just inside the church. The 
third year he began seating those who 
came, and took a comfortable seat him- 
self. A-short time after this I went by 
invitation to stay with his family. As I 
alighted from the carriage he met me at 
the door, and said, ‘Miss Havergal, I 
hope you have come to be a great bless- 
ing tous.’ On his saying that, I went 
straight to my room and asked God to 
give me every soul in that house, and be- 
fore I leit my prayer was answered. Ten 
in number, they all became anxious about 
their souls and found peace. The night 
this transpired I was so overjoyed I could 
not sleep. As I lay awake, the lines of the 
hymn— 

‘Take my life and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee; 
Take my moments and my days, 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise,’ 


passed through my mind, and I put them 
down in pencil. The next morning I 
was writing to Rev , the head of the 
Irish Society, and I enclosed these pen- 
ciled lines. He had, strange to say, just 
been preparing an address on Consecra- 
tion, which he delivered to several hun- 
dred people. In the middle of his dis- 
course he read these lines aloud. After 
the service a gentleman came tohim and 
asked if he might have them printed. He 
did so ; and thus, within three w-eks after 
they had passed through my mind, thou- 
sands of copies were circulated in England 
and Ireland.” 








Correspondence. 


FROM ALASKA, 


Frrenps’ Mission, DouGtas City, ALASKA TER., 
Sixth month 2sth, 1888, 


Editor of Friends’ Review: With a 
thankful heart I send a few lines of our 
movements in this part of our darkened 
land. We have been blessed with good 
health and comfortable quarters, having 
lately moved into our own new made 
cabin, 13 x 48 ft., one story high, with a 
little room above for a few beds. For the 
want of means we have not finished it 
suitable for winter. We are holding our 
Sabbath-school and meeting for worship 
in it, but hope to get our school-house 
built this summer in time to commence 
our fall term of school. We think of 
giving the Indian children a cheap lunch 
every noon, which will cause them to at- 
tend school more regularly, especially 
those who live remote from the school ; a 
very small morsel pleases them and they 
take it as a token of friendship. Very 


often we find some of the older ones in a 
destitute condition lying on their filthy 
couch, sick and afflicted of several months’ 
duration. 
(formerly from Penn.) with an Indian 
wife and one little girl ; both of the former 
have been sick for many months, and the 
little girl to wait on them; the father lately 
recovered so that he was able to be 
around, has now gone to the hot springs 
to get cured, leaving the mother and little 
girl alone to either suffer or be cared for 
by others. My wife and Anna Moon have 
just gone to the store to get some bed 
ticking to make the poor woman a bed, 
who has been lying on the hard floor all 
these long months. 
been done long ago, but being out of 


One poor family, white man 


This should have 


means we were loth to buy on credit, 
until this evening her suffering condition 
compelled us to do so. Much good can 
be done here with a little money. If we 
could get means to erect buildings for 
a home training school, we would re- 
ceive from the government our proportion 
of the appropriation for this purpose. 
Hence you see the opening for Friends to 
work here. By a little effort of our own 
we will get sufficient aid to accomplish a 
great deal. The Governor told me this 
spring, if we had been prepared for it, 
we might have taken in thirty Methlakat- 
lah boys, instead of going where they did, 
and received $10.00 per month for each 
student. The Roman Catholics are re- 
ceiving the same. I do think we asa 
church sould make ourselves ready for 
such opportunities, as soon as possible, for 
we have the best of heathen talent to 
work with, making good men and women 
when thoroughly civilized and educated, 
and when converted make very firm relia- 
ble Christian people. They readily take 
up with the white man’s ways, and many 
of them are learning the ways of the evil 
white man, having had that opportunity 
long before the missionaries came here. 
They are learning that there are two 
classes of whites, notwithstanding all the 
evil persuasions they are getting from the 
worse class. E. W. WEESNER. 





Gansevoort, N. Y., Sixth mo. agth, 1888. 


Editor of Friends’ Review: I notice 
an enquiry by Robert Kelly, in Friends’ 


Review, No. 47, of current volume: | 


Does free agency, so called, from a Chris- 
tian standpoint, extend beyond this life, 
and if so is salvation complete? &c. To 
which I reply: No; free agency, in any 
sense of the term, does not extend beyond 
this life. 

We are free agents, invited and entreat- 
ed, while in this scene of probation. The 
way of life and the way of death open 
before us, and like Elijah’s invitation, 
‘* Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.’’ 
But, ‘‘if ye believe not that I am He, ye 
shall die in your sins, and whither I go ye 
cannot come.”’ 

Salvation may be ‘‘complete,” and full, 
and free, in this life; not only salvation 
from the consequences, but from the power 
of sin, and must be, in the next, for with- 
out holiness, no man shall see the Lord. 


We are more than ‘* placed back in the 
condition in which our first parents were 
before the fall,” for we gain in Christ more 
than we lost in Adam. Even the angels 
know not the song of redemption through 
His blood. J. DEVoLt. 





Cuappagua, Sixth mo, 30th, 1888. 


Editor of Friends’ Review: Thou will 
excuse my calling thy attention to a para- 
graph on page 750, in Friends’ Review, 
as it is a subject of criticism amongst 
Friends here. 

In answer to a question by Robert 
Kelly, ‘‘does free agency extend beyond 
this life?” the first paragraph of thy 
answer says that it does, which as we in- 
terpret it means restorationism. The latter 
part of the answer excellent. I say to 
Friends we cannot believe that the editor 
of the Review is at all tinctured with that 
insidious false doctrine which I fear is 
gaining ground amongst Friends in differ- 
ent localities, both in this country and in 
England, and is certainly incipient uni- 
versalism. 

Free agency as I understand it ‘* from 
a Christian standpoint,’’ is the power of 
choice given us to become Christians, to 
accept the offers of salvation or to reject 
in this life, and to my mind is a gross per- 
version of Scripture to say that it extends 
to the life to come. 

I know thcu will kindly accept in love 
from thy friend, D. H. Lane. 








WASHINGTON LETTER. 





WasurncrTon, D. C., July 16th, 1888. 


Senator Palmer has received a letter 
from Gen. Greely, Chief Signal Officer, 
in which Gen. Greely apologizes for hav- 
ing stated to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture that he believed 
Commissioner of Agriculture Colman was 
using undue influence to get the weather 
bureau transferred to his department. 
Gen. Greely states that at the time he 
made the assertion he believed it to be 
true, but he has since learned that it is 
not; he asks Senator Palmer to assure the 
committee of his regret that he should 
unintentionally have placed a high official 
in the wrong light. 

There is little probability that the House 
will ever agree to the Senate amendment 
to the Post Office appropriation bill, ap- 
propriating $800,000 to increase the mail 
facilities between this country and Central 
and South America. On Saturday, for 
the second time, the House by a very de- 
cided vote—141 to 57—insisted on its 
disagreement. 

The fisheries treaty has been up for dis- 
cussion again. Speeches were made 
against its ratification by Senators Hoar 
and Dolph, and in favor of ratification by 
Senators George and Pugh. The speeches 
made on both sides of the question are 
for home consumption, as the fate of the 
treaty has been virtually settled long ago. 
The Republicans of the Senate are a 
unit in opposition to its ratification. 

The Senate Committee on Indian trader- 
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ships has been examining another lot of 
witnesses in relation to timber contracts 
with Indians. 

George V. N. Lothrop, United States 
Minister to Russia, has resigned on ac- 
count of bad health. 

Hon. J. W. Gashom, of West Virginia, 
Hon. F. M. Fogg, of Michigan, and sev- 
eral other members of the Union Labor 
National Committee, are in this city, mak- 
ing arrangements for the campaign. 

The House Committee on Manufac- 
tures, proposes to investigate the whisky 
trust in a few days. 

Secretary Vilas has appointed John V. 
Wright, of Tennessee, law clerk of the 
General Land Office, W. N. Cleveland, 
a missionary of the Episcopal church 
at Rose Bud agency, and Capt. R. H. 
Pratt, Superintendent of the Carlisle In- 
dian School, as a commission to negotiate 
with the Sioux Indians for a division of 
their reservation in Dakota, and a sur- 
render of a part to the United States. 

Hon. Samuel J. Randall has been a 
very sick man. He has had a number 
of hemorrhages, each of which has been 
sufficiently dangerous to cause fears of his 
immediate death. S. 


————“— { ~e- ____—_ 


WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 





In the dim, sweet stillness of forest nooks, 

With the songs of birds and the ripple of 
brooks, 

Where the shy, wild wood-things have 
worked and played, 

And the moss grown rank in the heavy 
shade, 

We sit, by the greenness guarded about, 

The noisy world for a space shut out. 


In the dear, familiar presence of books, 

Following us with their grave, kind looks, 

With wise and beautiful thoughts to keep 

Their tryst with us while the thoughtless 
sleep, 

The thoughtful silence walls us about 

From the moonlight or starlight or storm 
without. 


In the blessed quiet and comfort of home, 

With our dearest about us and they alone, 

Though the world is wide and the world is 
full, 

The heart of home has compassed the whole. 

Without are its evil, its strife, and its din, 

And its dearest joys are with us shut in, 


In the narrow space where our duty lies, 
With only the light of the broad, glad skies, 
The fire of faith, and the warmth of thought 
To cheer the soul and brighten the lot, 

We walk, and whatever allures us without, 
While duty calls us, shall be shut out. 


In the long and lingering stillness of pain 
We wait in weakness of heart and brain; 
To the strength of God the weak soul turns, 
His love as never before it learns, 

His tender presence guards it about ; 

Peace is within and the world without. 


Little we heed what without may betide 
If the heart within us be satisfied ; 
Always the circumstance, shapen of God, 
Refuge becomes from the clamor abroad, 
And the barriers that hedge us around 
As sheltering walls to guard us are found, 
OLIVE E, DANA, 
in Illustrated Christian Weekly. 
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Only acluster of daisies, 
And dear little daisies were they ; 
They won a smile for the giver— 
A sunbeam to brighten the day. 


Only a smile at the crossing ; 
But it beamed from the smiler’s face, 
And shone on my shadowy pathway, 
And lent to the day a grace 


That marks it a day worth recalling 
In reverie’s dream-country sweet, 
Where Fancy with Faney keeps trysting 
In the soul’s solitary retreat. 


Only a hafid-clasp at parting— 

A moment with palm to palm pressed — 
A moment's celestial communing 

Ere the spirit relinquished her quest. 


Ah me! That beautiful fraction 
Of time hurried into the past, 
Fleet-winged, but its sweet benediction 
Will linger with me till the last. 


Only a bird-song at twilight— 
A love-lay half-lost in a plaint ; 

But its measures were hauntingly lovely, 
Though its melodies rippled so faint 


That I scarce knew when the song ended 
And when the silence begun, 

Or whether I heard it or dreamed it, 
The song and my dreaming were one, 


For the song had awakened an idyl, 
A bit of romance sweeter still 
Than ever was wrought in a story 
Or wreathed by a poet's sweet skill. 


’Tis the trivial things are our masters— 
The little sweet things that beguile 
The days of their tedium, the trifles, 
A song, or a daisy, or smile. 


ROSALINE E. JONES, 
in Boston Transcript. 


a 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRIT- 
AIN.—The 22d inst. the debate upon the Par- 
nell Commission began upon the occasion of 
the second reading of the bill, which in its 
present shape covers every one of the charges 
made against Parnell or other Irish leaders 
by the Zimes in its series of articles “ Parnell- 
ism and Crime.” Parnell and _ his support- 
ers demand that it shall be restricted in its 
scope to an examination of the authenticity 
of the letters which the Zzmes alleged were 
written by the National leader, and which he 
has again and again in the most emphatic 
manner pronounced malicious forgeries, 
The Gladstonians say that Gladstone is per- 
fectly convinced of the innocence of the 
Parnellites concerning the slanders uttered 
against them, and he urges them to court 
the fullest inquiry. 

The medical officer in attendance at the 
jail during Mandeville’s incarceration there, 
and who was subpoenaed to appear at the 
inquest, has committed suicide. This con- 
firms the popular belief that Mandeville was 
cruelly treated by the prison officials, 

A volcanic eruption has occurred at Mak- 
mats, in Japan, by which 400 persons were 
killed and 1000 injured. 

FRANCE.—At an election held in the De- 
partment of Dordogne the 23d instant to fill 
a vacancy in the Chamber of Deputies, M. 
Taillifer (Bonapartist) was elected. He re- 
ceived 47,650 votes. M. Clerjounie (Repub- 
lican) received 41,524, and General Boulan- 
ger 4645. 

GERMANY.—Why William II went to Rus- 
sia is a question all the great Powers, not 
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in the confidence of those two sovereigns, 
are asking with a great deal of solicitude, 
Emperor William's tour of the leading 
Courts of Europe, is recognized by many 
leaders of the press as that of a purely social 
function, the new monarch paying his first 
visits to the heads of States with whom he 
desires to cultivate amity. 


DomeEsTIc.—Mellville W. Fuller, of II- 
linois, was confirmed as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, by the 
Senate in executive session, the 2oth inst. 
The vote was 4I to 20, 

A Naturalization paper has been intro- 
duced into the Senate requiring five years’ 
residence in the United States “ immediately 
preceding” application for naturalization 
papers; proof of good moral character by 
two reputable witnesses and the ability to 
speak, read and write the English language 
with such intelligence and facility as to prove 
that he has the capacity to transact ordinary 
business in the language. The bill provides 
that no naturalized person shall vote for one 
year after receiving his papers, and forbids 
judges to try more than twenty naturaliza- 
tion cases per day. 

The appropriation for Philadelphia Harbor, 
as agreed upon by the Conference Com- 
mittee of the Senate and House is $500,000, 

The President has signed the Agricultural 
and District of Columbia appropriation bills. 

The protracted debate on the Mills Tariff 
Bill closed the Igth inst. 

The police in Washington have completed 
a census of the District. It shows the total 
population to be 218,157. White population 
145.635; colored 72,522. 

During the six months of the present year, 
3292 persons died in Havana, Cuba. Of the 
total number 317 died from yellow fever, and 
3175 from other causes, 

Information has been received at the De- 
partment of State, that incendiary fires at 
Port au Prince, the 4th and 7th instant, des- 
troyed about one fifth of the city, including 
many of the public buildings, 

The Secretary of State has received a note 
from the Corean Minister, at Washington, 
announcing the completion of the Corean 
telegraph line to Fusan, where it connects 
with the Japanese cable, 

The Department of State has been inform- 
ed of the opening, on the 2oth of last month, 
of the first line of raiiway in Persia, It has 
been constructed by a Belgian company, and 
extends from Teheran to Shag-Abdul, Az'ma, 
a distance of about ten miles. The cost was. 
more than $400,000, 

It is reported that an expedition will start 
soon in search of the treasure of $10,000,000 
or more in gold and silver bars and precious 
stones, supposed to be in the lockers of the 
English sloop of war sunken in the Delaware 
Bay, Fifth month 25th, 1798. The expedi- 
tion will be in charge of Captain Charles A. 
Kane, of the United States Navy. 

The Chicago police found in a small 
frame house, twelve dynamite bombs, a re- 
volver and a knife. The owner of the articles, 
said to be an old-time Anarchist, was arrested, 
It is said there was a plot of long standing, 
which was about to be put into execution, to- 
kill Judge Gary, Judge Grinnell, and In- 
spector Bonfield, and others prominent in 
the prosecution of the Anarchists. 


A report from Wheeling, West Virginia, 
says the most appalling cloud-burst ever 
known in that section was experienced the 
19th inst., and for nearly two hours the rain 
and hail fell until the city and surrounding 
country were flooded. Great damage to 
property and loss of life ensued. There is 
reason to believe that more than twenty lives 
have been sacrificed within the city limits. 
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Died. 


CAMMACK.—On Third mo, 15th, 1888, 
James Cammack, in the 76th year of his age ; 
a member of West Grove Monthly Meeting, 
Hamilton county, Indiana. We believe that 
our loss 1s his eternal gain. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW 
OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We are now drawing near to the close 
of another volume of the Friends’ Review, 
and the prospect is that we shall open the 
new volume with a larger subscription list 
than we have had for some time. We 
have no general or traveling agent, and it 
seems to be the most satisfactory way to 
continue our late practice of offering in- 
ducements for each of our old subscribers 
toact as an agent for getting new ones. 
We would therefore renew our last year's 
offer : 

Any one of our present subscribers who 
will obtain for us new names, for the 
coming or forty-second Volume of Zhe 
Friends’ Review, at the rate of two dol- 
lars each per year, and remit én advance, 
and with it two dollars for his own sub- 
scription, may retain one-half the amount 
of the new subscription thus collected. 
In other words, he may remit to us three 
dollars, as payment for his own subscrip- 
tion and that of one new subscriber, and 
one dollar for each of the remaining new 
ones, the balance to be retained for com- 
mission. Can we hope our subscribers 
will interest themselves in widely extend- 
ing the circulation of our paper? If any, 
who secure for us new names under this 
offer, should desire to collect of the same 
for future volumes, we are willing to make 
liberal arrangements with such. 

Last year one of our old subscribers se- 
cured twelve new ones under this arrange- 
ment. Who will exceed that this year ? 

The first number of the forty-second 
volume will be issued the 2d of Eighth 
month next, but we will begin sending 
the paper to new subscribers as soon as 
their names are received. 

FRANKLIN E. PAIGE, 
Publisher. 
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HE EIGHTH MONTH NUMBER OF 
the White Ribbon Herald (Maryland 
Organ of the W. C. T. U.) will be a double 
number and will contain interesting memor,; 
ial notices, &c., of Mary Whitall Thomas, 
For sale by Jas. M. CuMMING, Io E. Fayette 
St., Baltimore, and by FRANK A, SNIFFEN, 
Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch St., Philadel- 


phia. 5 cents per copy. 

An active, middle-aged wo- 
Wante man, who is an o ficient 
house-keeper, for “‘ Merion Hall,” Bryn Mawr 
College, by Ninth month rst. Good reter- 
ence required. Address, EMILY H,. PIM, 
Box 2140, West Chester, Pa. 








k@e When answering advertisements, you will 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning 
the Friends’ Review. 


Catechism for-Young, Friends, 


COMPILED BY RUTH S. MURRAY. 


Printed by permission of the Representative 
Meeting of New England Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


‘Well adapted for the use of Sabbath 
Schools and Bible Classes. 


Pies WERE Ss oe dadiacacccas Nine Cents 
Twelve: Cepia 560i sceniccis cons One Dollar 


FOR SALE BY 


Friends’ Book and Tract Committee, 


66 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


OY. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than | 
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KEMICALS*E TC. 





A marvel of purity, 
JOHN J. WEAVER. J. SELLERS PENNOCK. 


WEAVER & PENNOCK, 


PLUMBERS, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTERS, 


33 N. SEVENTH STREET, 
(Cor. of Filbert,) PHILADELPHIA. 
4@- FIRST-CLASS WORK AT FAIR PRICES “@& 


HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 


1136 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, 


HAVE ON EXHIBITION A FULL LINE OF 


SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 


CALL AND SEE THEM, OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


the a kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight, 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


ROYAL BAKING PowDERCO., 106 Wall St., N.Y. | 


EYESIGHT BY MAITI.. 

ur method of fitting persons 

, who cannotsee a quoceptictn 
ighly recommended by vculists and physicians. Sen 

= amniaee E&N &CO., Upt.ciav:.02 . VestnntSt.. Phila, 





PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, DEs Moines. SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des Moines 
INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
“fl % 


bS % Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and 

© Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. 

[is a Hand Syringe, 12 inches long, r 
containing one quart of a chemiva 
fluid, which, when brought in contact 
with fire, generates 1200 times its own 
volume of Ammoniacal Vapor that 
ABSOLUTELY EXTINGUISHES FIRE. 
It contains no Acid to produce cor- . 
rosion! it will not explode! Safe! 

Sure! Simple! Always ready! These, hung at convenient points through the house, can be instantly 
applied, and the fire extinguished before any serious consequences ensue. No art or training required in 
their use. Any lady, or even child, can use them effectually. Every family should be provided, as they are 
a wonderful safeguard. Price, $12.00 per dozen. 


JOHN LETCHWORTH, General Agent, 420 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 


Also for sale at Wanamaker’s Hardware Counter, Basement, 
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THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


In announcing the Forty-second Volume of Frrenps’ Review, while we cannot promise such extensive improve- 
ments as we did at the beginning of the Volume now coming to a close, we would say that it is our aim to have a 
still better paper than we had last year. The enlargement of the paper has given very general satisfaction, and we 


may repeat our former assertion, that THE FRIENDs’ REVIEW has now more reading-matter per volume than any other 
Friends’ paper published. 


The conductors of the paper believe in upholding, without compromise, the principles of Friends as promulgated 
by George Fox and the early members of the Society, adapted under right guidance to the conditions of our present 
time. We desire to give accounts of matters of interest occurring in the Society, including full reports of its Year} 
Meetings, Conferences, &c., and condensed statements of its missionary and similar work in various quarters. We © 
also expect to continue the INTERNATIONAL Lessons and insert GENERAL RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY 
ScIENTIFIC articles, Book Notices, articles on RuRAL AFFAIRS, TEMPERANCE, Epucation, &c. Each number a 
contain some original or selected Porrry, and a carefully prepared Summary oF News. eH 


Among those who have, during the past year, favored us with either original Essays, Book Reviews, Poems, 
Reports, or Letters in our Correspondence, are the following: Loe 


Joseph Thomas, LL.D., 


Barnabas C. Hobbs, LL.D., 


George W. Taylor, 
James E. Rhoads, M. D., 
Thomas Clark, 

Thomas Kimber, Ltt.D., 
Isaac Sharpless, Sc. D., 
Jonathan DeVoll, 

Israel P. Hole, 

Augustus Taber, 

H. Courtenay Fox, 
John Hemmenway, 
Josiah W. Leeds, 
Samuel A. Purdie, 
William A. Walls, 

Jules Paradon, 


William Nicholson, M.D., 


Elkanah Beard, 


RECENT WRITERS IN FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


Eli Jones, 

John J. Thomas, 
Thomas Chase, LL.D., 
R. H. Thomas, M.D., 
John C. Thomas, 
Joseph Jones, 

Samuel Emlen, 

David E. Sampson, 
Richard Cadbury, 


A. C.,Applegarth, Ph. D., 


Thomas White Fisher, 
Horace J. Smith, 

E. G. Wood, 

B. J. Carpenter, 
William Hobson. 

C. C. Varney, 

C. O. Newlin, 

H. J. Minthorn, 


G. L. Baily, M. D., 
John Dillon, 

E. W. Weesner, 
Oliver White, 
Frances A. Wright, 
J. Warren Hawkes, 
Erwin G. Taber, 
John Collins, 
Cyrus Lindley, 
B.’F. Blair, 

Rufus M. Jones, 

B. S. Coppock, 
John B. Wood, 

W. V. Wright, 

S. T. Birdsall, 
Herbert J. Mott, 
Charles H. Jones, 


Rachel S. Howland, 
Jane Budge, 

Mary E. Beck, 

Helen B. Harris, 
Mary Whitall Thomas, 
Eliza C. Armstrong, 
Anna B. Troth, 

Alida Clark, 

Lydia M. Chace, 
Margaret W. Haines, 
Mary Morton Haines, 
Susan Taber Thompson, 
Sarah H. Taber, 
Lydia C. Wood, 

H. Lavinia Baily, 
Lydia K. Richards, 
Phebe R. Gifford, 


T. B. Nichols, | S. J. Troth. 


In addition to original contributions, our large number of exchange periodicals enables us to present excellent 
selected miscellaneous and religious articles from many different writers in this country and from some in Great Britain, 


jectionable advertisements. 


We again return thanks to our contributors, subscribers, and all others who have hitherto assisted us, and ask a7 
continuance of their interest. We have given elsewhere a very liberal offer to all our old subscribers who are willing 7 


to work for us in securing new ones. 
FRANKLIN E. PAIGE, PuBLisHER. 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, - - - - - - - - - $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - - - - - - - $20,115,023.49 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by 
law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIG NEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. . 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Company. OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE” mS 
are invited to look into that branch of the Trust Department which has the care of this description of property. It is presided over by an officer learned in the law 
of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 

The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 

SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASAS. WING, V 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sam’1R.Shipley, Henry Haines, Richard Wood, James V. Watson, Wm.Gummere, J. M. Albertson, Asa8S. Wing, 
T. Wistar Brown, Richard Cadbury William Hacker, Chas, Hartshorne, FredericCollin, Israel Morris, Philip C. Garrett, 


ice President and Actuary, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


Justus C. Strawbridg , 





